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cylindrico-clavate ; sporidia obovate, hyaline, endochrome fenestrate, 
.0009'— .001' long. 

On back of Oarya alba, gregarious, lying on the matrix in all 
directions, and bearing a striking resemblance to some of the gra- 
phideous lichens. New Paltz Landing, 1875. 

Hysterium versisporium, n. sp. — Perithecia scattered, minute, 
elliptical, smooth, black, shining, lips well rounded, closely conni- 
vent ; sporidia variable, elongated-clavate, elliptical and ovoid, 1 to 
3-septate, dilute brown, .0005'— .001' long by .0002' wide at the 
larger end. Young spoiridia hyaline. On decorticated oak. 

Hysterium Gloniopsis, n. sp. — Gregarious, erumpent, elongated, 
straight or flexuous, tapering toward the ends, black, shining, with 
a few longitudinal striae; lips rounded, infiexed, forming a narrow 
aperture ; asci cylindrico-clavate ; sporidia bi-seriate, fusiform, hy- 
aline, 3-septate, fenestrate, .0006'x.0002' (at the thickest part). 
On Oak, New Jersey (Ellis No. 2,083). 

Glonium simulans, n. sp. — Gregarious, superficial, linear oblong 
or subglobose, obtuse at the ends, whole surface marked with close, 
fine, longitudinal striae ; lips closed, aperture scarcely visible ; spor- 
idia hyaline, fusiform lanceolate, slightly curved, uniseptate, swollen 
at the septum ; one segment slightly larger than the other at the 
septum; each cell tri-nucleate. The spot on which the perithecia 
are seated is usually blackish. 

On unknown wood, Ponghkeepsie. 

Peziza truncicomes, n. sp>. — Sessile, cap-shaped ; margin involute, 
scalloped ; externally dead-white, pruinose ; disk dark yellow 
(ochraceous) ; asci cylindrical ; paraphyses filiform ; sporidia oblong, 
.0006' x .0004' 

On rotting stumps in company with Peziza repanda, Wahl, cups 
about three-fourths of an inch across. Ponghkeepsie, 1875. 

Phyllosticta Quercus-rubrae, n. sp. — Epiphyllous ; spots few, 
roundish or irregular, whitish, circumscribed by a red line; peri- 
thecia numerous, minute, globose, black, mostly aggregated in the 
centre of the spots; spores very minute, oval. 

On leaves oiQuercus rubra, September and October, Poughkeepsie. 

Septoria Celti-gallae, n. sp. — Spots none ; perithecia very small, 
black, immersed, scattered ; spores not seen. 

On gall of leaves of Cettis oceidentalU, New Paltz Landing. 

Uromyces Pontederiae, €f>-e». Vol. VI, p. 31, proved to be 
the previously described U. Peltandroi of Dr. Howe, a species that 
I had overlooked when I described mine. 

§ 79. Variation Of Ferns.— I am glad to see that Prof. Tucker- 
man in his list of Amherst plants throws out the so-called varieties, 
Onoclea sensibilis, var. obtusilobata ; and Osmunda cinnamomea, 
var. frond osa. It would certainly seem that they are not "varie- 
ties" in the general acceptance of the term, as the plants which 
produce them one year, not only seldom produce them a second, 
but are more likely not to produce them again, at least I find it so. In 
my herbarium I have the same thing (this half-way state between 
sterile and fertile fronds) occurring in almost every species which 
has dimorphous fronds, and in the following species, in a very pro- 
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nounoed form : Osmunda regalia, O. Claytoniana, O. cinnamomea ; 
Lygodium palraatum ; Struthiopteris Germanica; Onoclea sensibilis; 
Botrychium disseclum; Ophioglossum vulgatum — the last very 
marked; and in Woodwardia angustifolia to a considerable degree. 
If one is worthy of a liame all are, but it would be much better to 
throw all out of the list of " varieties" and so save confusion. 

Salem, Mass. John Bobinsox. 

§ 80. Rhus Toxicodendron, L.— On page 47, Vol. VI, of our 
Bulletin it is said : " Rhus Toxicodendron seems to prefer the 
Red Cedar, Locust, and Cherry, and to shun the Pine. Can any one 
gives us an account of its proclivities to other trees ? " I have known 
this Poison Vine for years persistently climbing a Persimmon tree 
in the parsonage yard of the Reformed Church, at Kcyport, N. J. 
I have for several years watched the habit of this vine among some 
Red Cedars, and trees of the Amelanchier Canadensis ; invariably the 
Poison Vine avoided the latter, and clung to the former, even though 
two old trees, one of each species, so crowded each other, that there 
was not more than 12 itiches between them. 

Samuel Lockwood. 

§ 82. Publications.— 1. Botanical Bulletin, Nov. 1875 ; Vol. I., 
No. 1. John M. Coulter, Hanover, Indiana. We have here the 
first number of a new botanical monthly after the model of our 
own. The four pages are handsomely printed, and contain intei 1 - 
esting notes on Gendana quinqueflora, Lam., Querci near Hano- 
ver, Intl., Aster IVuva-Aiir/lice, L., Certain species of the genus, As- 
plenium, and a List of plants collected in the Black Hills during 
the summer of 1874. The price is the same as for our Bulletin. 
We wish the name had been different to avoid confusion. The 
editor remarks : " The New England States and New York are 
well supplied with such means of communication, but we do not 
doubt that there are many interesting finds and notes west of 
those States that are only waiting some such opportunity as this 
to be presented to the botanical world." So far as this implies that 
the Bulletin op tub Torrey Botanical Club is not open to any 
communication of botanical interest from my part of the coun- 
try, as far as its space allows, it is a misapprehension. The 2d 
and 3d Nos. keep well the promise of the 1st. — 2. The Block 
Spruce, by Charles II. Peck, A. M., read before the Albany Insti- 
tute, May 4th, 1875. A full and well written account of this 
useful and magnificent forest-tree, its varieties and the vegetable 
and the insect parasites that injure it, by the able botanist of 
the State of New York. This is the tree on which Arceutho- 
binm grows. " The remarkable fact about this parasite is that thus 
far it has been detected on those spruces only which grow in 
swamps or on or around sphagnous marshes." This is a stunted 
form. "It has not yet been seen on the typical forest spruce." 
"The Arceuthobinrn is now known to occur in five counties of the 
State." — 3. Existe-t4l dans la Vegetation acluelfe des Caracteres 
generaux et dutinctifs qui perrnettraient de la reconnoitre en tous 
Pays si elk devenait fo.isile ? A. De Candolle. Arch, des Sci. de 
la Bibl. Univ., Dec. 1875. In this article, the confusion in the two 



